dguo:rd:J 9ond08dXobs yI^B 9 mo:ri gnignB? boi:i9q iBojfJi^o 9di nBqa doidw 
9d oi BiBb 9riT ,a^B9Y 9viioubo:iq 9dd io 9ibbim 9di ni ifnioq 9raoa oi 
§ni9d t 9^u^B93t inBzttoqmi a idi 9vsd t :r9V9wod t aiaxlBnB a idi ni b9YoIqra9 
89lBin io 9lqniB8 iBnoiiBn b moii b9Jo9lIoo 39iioiaid 9 iil b9iiB39b 
39iioJaid 9iil 9dT ,8d9I ni 6£ bnB 0£ io 39g b 9di n99wi9d 9i9w odw 
bnB t 8d9I ni 8W9i\n9ini lBnoa^9q mo:ii b9niBido t 9viio9qao^J9^ 9^b 
io aJnuoooB b9liBi9b bb Il9w 3B abnuoigdofid yliniBi no BiBb niB^noo 
n99J^uoi 9§b raotii b9on9ii9qx9 39gnBdo auiBJa Y-t-fmB^ bnB bl9d ado£ 
noiiqi^o89b 9 aio 9 tiq 9:roin A ,b9w9ivi9ini 9i9w y 9 ^ sniii 9 di oi qu 
io bnB 39i^oiaid 9iil 939di T9diBg oi b9YoIqni9 39upindo9i 9dd io 

,9^9dw9al9 n9vig ai b9an olqmBa 9di 
aaBlo oi noiin9iiB lBio9qa y 9< I Hiw 9w ^9qBq 9 di iuodguoidT 
oa 91B 39Jidw bnB 39o:rg9H io 39on9i^9qx9 9dT .39on9^9iiib 9 obi bnB 
dona anoioBi bnuotrgdoBd Yd Y**vB9rf oa b9noiiibnoo 9 *b bnB 3n9!i9iiib 
iBdi in9mniBiiB lBnoiiBonb9 Ifinbivibni bnB aniBia Ifiiooa lB3n97Bq 3B 
9di oini y^* 19 io 9bora IfioiqYi 9lgnia b 9d oi bifia 9d 3 onnB 3 9 ^ 9 di 
-iib InioBi gnoiia io noiiBqioiinB ni asw ii t b99bnl ,9oioi sodfil 
i9b^o ni adosld 9lqmBai9vo oi b9ngia9b 3 bw 9lqm63 9 di iJndi 39 on 9 i 9 i 
n99Wi9d anoaiiBqmoo 9ldBil9i 9dBin oi 393Bd 93Bo ^n9ioiiiua 9bivoiq oi 

• Y^inuoo aidi ni aquoig IsioB? io[,Bni owi 9 di 
Iu59au b qol9V9b oi ai Y^no Xo aiaYXsnB 9di ni q9:Ja :Ja^ii 9dT 
9di a*9:»n9 Ifinbivibni nB doidw iB :»nioq 9 rii io noii. nii9b Ifinoiifi^ 9 qo 
iBdi 9no 9800 do bnB a9viiBn^9ilB io 39a s i 9 bianoo 9W .39diBin nodfil 

,ai9riio 9d3 i 9 vo a9gB3nBvbs b9bio9b asd dnid3 9w 
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I: Introduction 



"The investigators in San Jose were left with the definite im- 
pression that chance has much to do with "landing" the first 
permanent job. For many a boy in the sample this first job had 
a decisive effect upon his subsequent occupational career, and 
the assignment of so dominating a role .to mere chance presumably 
often has unfortunate results..." 

Percy E. Davidson & H. Dewey Anderson in Occupational 
Mobility in an American Community , 1937* 

"...most youngsters (and their parents) approach the choice of 
first job with no clear conception of where they were going; 
the great majority of first jobs were found in a very informal 
way, preponderantly through relatives and friends; the great 
majority of youngsters took the first jobs they found and did 
not make comparisons with any other job; their knowledge of 
the job before they took it was extremely meager and in most 
cases the job turned out to be a blind alley which did not 
lead to anything better." 

Lloyd G. Reynolds in The Structure of Labor Markets , 1951* 

"Three major generalizations sum up much of the research on 
factors affecting occupational careers. First, despite the net 
upward mobility which prevails in industrial societies, there 
is some tendency for men to inherit the occupatibnal status 
levels of their fathers. Second, people are strongly influ- 
enced by the advice of significant others when they select jobs 
and choose occupational aspiration levels. Third, the general 
values which people hold are systematically related to their 
aspiration levels and to the kinds of occupations they choose." 
Richard L. Simpson and Ida Harper, "Social Origins, 
Occupational Advice, Occupational Values 'and Work Careers." 
in Social Forces , March, 1962* 

For the cohort aged 26 to 35, the simple correlation between' the 
occupational prestige of an individual’s first job and the edu- 
cational attainment of that person was .574, that between the 
occupational prestige of his first job and his occupational 
prestige at the time of interview was .584. 

Figures taken from Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, 

The Americans Occupational Structure , 1967* 



^Complete citations are to be found 
to this paper. 




Sooner or later, all American males enter the labor force. The 
exceptions to this generalization are so few that the statement is a 
truism. The signficance of entry into the labor force lies in the 
variation among men in the points in their life cycles at which entry 
occurs, in the levels of the occupational system they enter, and in 
the modes through which their first jobs are obtained. These varia- 
tions and their consequences for later occupational attainment are 
the central concerns of this paper. 

Anticipating the findings to be presented, it will be made 
abundantly clear that the variations among men are systematically 

related to their race, social class origins, and educational attain- 

\ 

ments. It will hlso be shown that there are moderately strong con- 
sequences for subsequent occupational attainment. These are findings 
which have been asserted by previous research, as the excerpts in the 
epigraph of this report indicate. The contribution of this report lies 
not in the novelty of results, but in the degree of specificity in 
which the findings are given. Using modern methods of multivariate 
analysis, we will present quantitative estimates of the contributions 
that various background characteristics make to the entry period and 
estimates of how much difference is made to subsequent occupational 
careers. 

In large part, previous analyses of the entry period have been 
handicapped by not havi”'" longitudinal data on occupational careers, 
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which span the crittlcal period ranging from early adolescence through 
to some point in the middle of the productive years. The data to be 
employed in this analysis, however, ha^e this important feature, being 
detailed life histories collected from a national sample of males 
who were between the ages of 30 and 39 in 1968. The life histories 
are retrospective, obtained from personal interviews in 1968, and 
contain data on family backgrounds as well as detailed accounts of 
jobs held and family status changes experienced from age fourteen 
up to the time they were interviewed. A more precise description 

of the techniques employed to gather these life histories and of 

$ 

the sample used is given elsewhere. 

Throughout the paper we will pay special attention to class 
and race differences. The experiences of Negroes and whites are so 
different and are conditioned so heavily by background factors such 
as parental social status and individual educational attainment that 
there cannot be said to be a single typical mode of entry into the 
labor force. Indeed, it was in anticipation of strong racial dif- 
ferences that the sample was designed to oversample blacks in order 
to provide sufficient case bases to make reliable comparisons between 
the two major racial groups in this country. 

The first step in the analysis of entry is to develop a useful 
operational definition of the point at which an individual enters the 
labor market. We consider a set of alternatives and choose one that 
we think has decided advantages over the others. 



With an entry point fixed for each individual, we can then pro- 
vide descriptions of the experiences which precede and those which 
follow the point of entry. Special attention will be paid to shifts 
in marital status, previous work experience and the interruption of 
education. 

Finally, an analysis will be presented bearing on the impor- 
tance of modes of entry for subsequent occupational attainment. Here 
we will attempt to show how parental background, educational experience 
and mode of entry affect occupational attainment as of the end of the 
decade following entry point. 

II : Previous Research on Entry into the Labor Force 

The first three excerpts given at the beginning of this paper 
go a long way toward summarizing the results of research conducted on 
this problem up to 1967. Davidson and Anderson ^ reporting in 1937 
on one of the first large surveys concerned with the American occupa- 
tional structure, characterized the entry period as one of "flounder- 
ing." At the same time their results showed that there were strong 
systematic differences among individuals of different skill levels. 
Although there is no logical contradiction between the characteriza- 
tion of the period as "floundering" and the findings concerning sys- 
tematic class and educational attainment differences, Davidson and 
Anderson, like the researchers who follow them, display an attitude 
approaching ambivalence in their discussions of the entry period. On 
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the one hand, they describe the period as being one in which the indi- 
vidual connects with his first job. by a process determined mainly by 
chance and luck. On the other hand, they document that the sons of 
he well-to-do enter the labor force at much higher levels than the 
sons of the poor. 

The portrait of the entry period that emerges from Davidson and 
Anderson* s .study is one that subsequent studies over the next thirty 
years have done little to change. Entry is a process marked by a great 
deal of variation among individuals, yet social class, educational 
attainment and other factors exert . unmistakably strong influences 

‘ M 

on modes of entry. 

Perhaps the most important focus for research within the entry 

period itself has been on the ways in which new jobs ave located. A 

2 

number of studies bearing on this topic have shown that workers 
seeking jobs do not spend much time on the job search. Informal con- 
tacts, relatives, friends and fellow workers, all relatively passive 
means, are found to be of great importance in finding new jobs. 

Attempting to explain why workers do not invest more time in or 

make more systematic attempts to find good jobs but instead take one 

3 

of the first few they find, Stigler provides a simple and compelling 
explanation that reveals an underlying rationality to this strategy. 

He shows that if the variance in the quality and salaries of the jobs 
available is not large for an individual with a given level of educa- 
tional attainment and skill, then the marginal utility of finding addi- 



tional job openings to consider, after the first three or four, is very 
small. The cost, however, of locating an additional opening remains 
uniform. The logical conclusion is that there is little to gain from 
an extensive job hunt. 

Another consistent finding has been that persons with lower 

levels of skill and formal education have more difficulty in finding 

jobs and that when they do find them the jobs are likely to have both 

low occupational prestige and low income. Studies show that less 

well educated persons receive less and lower quality vocational advice, 

partly a result of their coming from poorer social backgrounds — ones 

5 .. 

that are less able to provide the contacts to get good jobs. In all 
of these studies the direct effects of parental social class and indirect 
effects on levels of formal education are the dominant variables, among 

the correlates of labor market behavior. 

Work in the fields of stratification and occupational structure 
took a qualitative step forward with the publication of Blau and Duncan s 
The American Occupational Structure in 1967 . The use of a very large 
sample, numbering over twenty thousand American men between the ages 
of twenty and sixty-four, combined with their coding the occupational 
prestige scores of the respondents' first jobs on entering the labor 
market, their jobs at the time of the interview, and their fathers' 
occupations, made possible accurate calculations of the effects of dif- 
ferent factors in determining an individual's place in the occupational 
structure. The development of an occupational prestige scale, that is 
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known to have remained very stable over the past half century, made 
it possible to use powerful multiple regression techniques in the place 
of tabular methods. These occupational prestige scores have been shown 
to behave in a linear fashion, a further aid in most analysis. 

For our purpose here, Blau and Duncan's most important finding 
was that the occupational prestige of the first job a respondent had 
on entering the labor force was an important determinant of the pres- 
tige scores of the jobs he had later in life, controlling both for the 
effect of the socioeconomic status of his family of origin and his 
educational attainment. A combination of multiple regression tech- 
niques and a large national sample allow Blau and Duncan conclusively 
to establish this fact and hence the importance of the entry period in 
any analysis of occupational structure in the United States. Of course, 
these data do nothing to describe the processes of entry itself, beyond^ 
proving that it is important. 

• 8 

Career Thresholds , by Parnes et al . , also reports on data from 
a large national sample with detailed data on the entry period. This 
preliminary report goes little farther than the presentation of margi- 
nals for the data of the first year of a five year panel study of a 
national sample of males, aged initially 14-24. So far Parnes has not 
attempted either to present a theoretical framework for analysis or to 
use multivariate techniques to untangle the effects of different varibles. 
Parnes provides many cross-tabulations showing the relationship between 
race, socioeconomic status, educational attainment, and age run against 



occupation, aspirations, job satisfaction, and knowledge of the 
labor market. Predictably, the older, white, better educated indi- 
viduals from higher status families have better jobs, experience less 
unemployment, know more about the job market, and have higher occu- 
pational and educational aspirations. 

Taken together, all of these studies reveal that the entry 
period has an extremely important influence on the course of an indi- 
vidual's occupational career. This general finding shows through 
despite the variation from study to study in the populations being 
studied, in the time periods involved, and in the statistical tech- 
niques employed. Although much more sophisticated and detailed analyses 
can be expected to come from the Parnes study, so far very little is known 
about the process ofc entry. Indeed, from one study to the next, there is 
even some difficulty in squaring the varying definitions of the 
entry point itself. For example, Parnes defines entry as' the first 
full-time job after completion of high school, while Blau and Duncan 
leave it up to the respondent to define what was his first full-time 
job. 

The survey of previous literature points up several deficiencies 
in our knowledge concerning the entry point. First, there is need for a 
definition of this point which has face validity and can be "easily 
applied in operational form. Secondly, the early studies suffer from 
employing samples which are not drawn from useful universes. Hence, 
to make progress it is necessary to move to universes that are at least 



free of regional and local variation. Thirdly, full advantage needs 
to be taken of modern data handling techniques and methods of statis- 
tical analysis. Fourthly, the analysis should be process oriented in 
the sense of investigating the impact of statuses at one point in 
time on statuses at a later point. We hope that this paper will start 
to fill in these gaps in our knowledge of entry into the labor force. 

TII: The Data 

The data consist of a set of 1589 interviews with American men 

between the ages of thirty and thirty-nine at the time of the interview 

(the first months of 1969). The respondents were drawn using probability 

9 

sampling techniques from the American population of these men. In order 

Vc 

to facilitate the comparison of blacks and whites, blacks were over- 
sampled so that they occur about four times as frequently in the sample 
as they do in the population. Restricting the men to these in a com- 
paratively narrow range of ages and the knowledge that these individuals 
entered the labor market during a period of quite uniform demand make 
it possible for us to ignore cohort effects, at least in this analysis. 
The instrument employed is of a unique design. Interviewers recorded, 
on the questionnaire, in a fashion so as to yield longitudinal data, 



Throughout this paper, Mexi can- Americans, Puerto Ricans, Chinese, 
Japenese, American Indians, etc. are classified in the "white" group. 

They constitute only 3.3% of the total whites. 



ail respondents' full <n*d part-time educational and employment experi- 
ence, including the wage, occupation-,, and industry of the jobs, how 
they were obtained and the reason forUeaving them. In addition, the 
composition of the respondent's dwelling unit and hence his family, 
his geographical location, his feeling about the adequacy of his in- 
come, and a number of other variables were obtained. Important 
static variables, such as the respondent's father's educational attain- 
ment and occupation were collected. Wherever possible the race of the 
interviewer and the respondent were matched. 

s, 

IV: Definition of Entry Point 

Although many persons have rather straightforward patterns of 
entry into the labor force in which the first|job is held only after 
the completion of a conventional unit of education (e.g., graduation 
from high school), there are significant proportions of individuals 
who have more complicated histories. Some of the complications include 
temporary summer employment while attending school during the regular 
academic year, part-time employment, and patterns of interruptions in 
schooling to participate in the labor force on a full-time basis. 

Some individuals who held full-time employment at the same time atten- 
ded school on a full-time basis. Yet, sooner or later, almost all Ameri- 
can males settle into a pattern of full-time participation in the labor 

force interrupted by periods cf unemployment, bouts of illness, and the 
like. 
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We wished to develop a definition of the time point at which an 
individual makes a committment to participation in the labor force. 

The definition had to satisfy the following criteria: 

1. Short term entry into the labor market, followed by a 
return to full-time schooling (as occurs for each "summer 
job" while he is in school) was not to be treated as entry 
into the labor market; 

2. Entry had to be marked by the individual’s leaving school 
for a prolonged period of time; 

3. The definition was not to be tied to chronological age, 
since entry into the labor force can take place at any age 
beyond sixteen, the commonly defined legal limit of com- 
pulsory school attendance; and 

4. It had to be easily applied to our data. 

The definition which satisfies the above conditions is as fol- 

H * 

lows: the point of entry into the labor force is that point in time 
at which an individual leaves full-time education and enters the labor 
force for a period of more than sixteen months without re-entering 
full-time education during that period. Note that this definition 
exempts summer employment and dropping out of school for one academic 
year plus a summer and defines commitment to labor force participation 
as participation for a period longer than sixteen months. 

(Obviously, there is a degree of arbitrariness in this definition, 
as in almost all operational definitions. Perhaps its major drawback 
lies in its treatment of military service as full-time employment, so 
that a person’s being interrupted in schooling by being drafted is 
interpreted as leading him to enter the labor force, even though he had 



intentions of resuming full-time education after completion of his 
military service. However, given the fact that educational exemptions 
were given out rather freely during the period in question, we feel 
that such cases are small in number. 

V : Educational Attainment and Age Upon Entry into the Labor Force 

A majority of th.* .ten interviewed entered the labor force upon 
the completion of a conventional unit of education, i.e., upon gradua- 
tion from elementary, high school, college or the completion of an 
advanced degree, as shown in the first two columns of Table 1. Signi- 
ficant differences in this respect appear between the two racial groups; 
62.7% of the white as compared to 39.8% of the blacks enter the labor 
force upon the completion of a conventional unit. For both blacks and 

whites, the modal point of entry occurs upon graduation from high school; 
% 

42.2% of the whites and 29.2% of the blacks enter at that point. The 
median point of entry for whites is upon completion of high school with 
42.2% of the whites entering here; the mode point for blacks entering the 
labor force is after some high schooling when 35.47, enter. 

The most striking — and also the most expected--feature of the 
array of educational attainments shown in Table 1 is the strong dif- 
ferences between the two racial groups. Whites tend to enter the labor 
force after considerably greater amounts of educational attainment and 
to enter at the point of completion of an educational unit. Blacks 
enter with less education and most often break off before completing 
educational units. 
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Table 1. Educational Attainment by Race at Entry into the Labor 
Force and at Start of First and Second Jobs after Entry 
into the Labor Force 







At Start of 


JU 

Educational Attainment 


At Entry 


First Job 


Second Job 




W | B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


Four Years or Less 


1.6% 

4.8% 


6.07, 

10 . 27o 


1.57» 

4. 77, 


Five to Seven Years 


4.7 

13.2 


4.3 


12.2 


4.4 


13.4 


Completed Elementary School 


9.2 

7.1 


11.4 


8.0 


9.3 


6.8 


TOTAL ELEMENTARY OR LESS 


15.5 

25.1 


21.7 


30.4 


15.2 


25.9 


Some High School 


21.1 

35.4 


19.1 


33.4 


18.4 


33.2 


High School Graduate 


42.2 

29.2 


39.4 


6.9 


42.3 


30.5 


High School Graduation Plus 


0.7 


1.0 




2.5 




Vocational Training 


0.4 




0.5 




1.2 


Some College 


9.8 

6.7 


8.7 


5.7 


10.1 


6.5 


College Graduate 


7.9 

3.3 


7.5 


2.8 


8.2 


3.0 


M.A. Degree or Equivalent 


1.2 

0.1 


1.1 


0.1 


1.1 


0.0 


Some Graduate Training but 


0.1 


0.1 




0.1 




No Advanced Degree 


0.0 




0.1 




0.1 


Ph.D. or Professional Degree 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


i 




0.0 




0.0 




0.1 


100% = 


(849) 


(850) 


(814) 




(736) 




(737) 




(700) 



Note that our respondents have slightly more educational attainment 
at the point of entry into the labor force than at the start of the first 
job. This results from small numbers of respondents starting their first 
job, which lasts after entry, before leaving school, thus participating 
in both activities at the same time for a period. 



Entering the labor force does not put an end to formal education, 
as the contrast between the last two columns of Table 1 with the first 
two columns indicates. By the time our respondents have entered upon 
their second jobs, some shifts in educational attainment have occurred. 
Between the start of the first and second jobs, the number without high 
school diplomas has dropped from 21.77® to 15.27® among whites and from 
30.47® to 25.97> among blacks. The major sources of this change are part- 
time schooling, education obtained during military service and the fact 
that some individuals begin their first jobs lasting past the entry point 
before leaving full-time schooling, carrying on both the activities sim- 
ultaneously for a time. 

Because the educational attainment levels achieved by whites and 
blacks differ so strikingly, as shown in Table 1, and because educa- 
tional level has so strong an impact upon occupational life, in tables 
to follow we will ordinarily show statistics for educational levels 
separately or hold education constant in multivariate analyses. The 
three educational levels we will ordinarily use are shown in Table 2. 

The categories correspond roughly to completion of major stages in the 
American educational system. Note particularly that the number of blacks 
who have completed college at time of entry into the labor force is 
quite small (24 cases out of 738) so that statistics shown for black 
college graduates will be less reliable than statistics shown for any 
of the other groups. 
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Table 2. Age at Time of Entry into the Labor Force by Educational 
Attainment 



Educational Attainment at 






Average Age 


for 




Entry into Labor Force 


Whites 


N 


Blacks 


N 




Yrs. 


Mos. 




/ 


Yrs 


• Mos » 




Did Not Complete High School 


15 


10 


(311) 


16 


3 


(444) 


High School Graduate or 
Some College (no degree) 


18 


6 


(447) 


18 


7 


(267) 


College Graduate or Grad- 
uate Education 


22 


ro 




(89) 


22 


0 


(27) 


Average for Total Group 


18 


0 






17 


4 




Median for Total Group 


18 


4 






17 


4 
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Looking within the three educational attainment categories in Table 
2, we find that whites and blacks enter the labor force at very much the 
same ages. The exception is for those who graduate from college — on the 
average the whites in this category enter about a year later than the 
corresponding group of blacks. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
more of the whites proceed to further study at the graduate and profes- 
sional levels. 

Typical entry into the labor force occurs within a year of one’s 
eighteenth birthday. Those who receive more schooling obviously enter at 
later ages. For both races without high school diplomas, the average 
age at entry is approximately sixteen years' for high school graduates the 
average age is eighteen and a half years. The mean age on entry for 
white college graduates is twenty-two years and ten months; blacks in 
this category average just about t\7enty-two years of age when they enter. 

The typical pattern of entry for white males is to complete a 
unit of education before going into the labor market for an extensive 

* 

period of time. Since most typically finish high school and few go ‘ 
further, this means that the modal white male enters the labor force 
at the time of high school graduation. The pattern of entry for blacks 
shows much less modality. Fairly large proportions of blacks enter be- 
fore the completion of either elementary school or high school. Although 
some do manage to obtain additional education, apparently through part- 
time education and while in military service, the proportion who fin- 
ish high school remains still considerably lower than that of whites. 
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VI: 



Pre-Entry Work Experience 



The definition of entry into the labor force which we have con- 
structed does not preclude work experiences before entry. Indeed, 
three out of five ( 6 1%) whites have had part-time employment and/or 
full-time employment before their entry points; the corresponding pro- 
portion for blacks is 34%. Of course these proportions are highly 
affected by the age of entry into the labor force: the older he is at the 
time of labor force entry, the more opportunities a respondent has had 
to hold summer time or other short term commitment positions. The 
lower educational attainment of blacks and their correspondingly earlier 

age at entry means that they have had less opportunity to obtain short 

£ 

term employment before making a major commitment to the labor force. 

Data on the full-time jobs held by respondents before they 
entered the labor force are shown in Table 3. Because the major pre- 
entry activity of our respondents was full-time attendance at school, 
most of the full-time positions were held during summer vacations. 

As we have intimated above, the longer an individual has postponed 
entry into the labor force the more likely he is to have had some 
full-time employment experience before entry. Thus, among whites, 14.8% 
of those who have not graduated from high school, 43.0% of those who 
have completed high school, and 90% of those who have gone to college 

* 

The median duration time for pre-entry full-time jobs is 3.'0 
months for both whites and blacks, indicating that such jobs were most 
likely held during the typical three month school vacations. 
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Table 3. 



P re-Entry Full-Time Work Experiences of Blacks and Whites 
by Educational Attainment at Entry Point 



Full-Time Jobs Held 
Before Entry 


Did Not 
Complete 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


College 

Graduate 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Held at Least One Full- 


14.8% 




43.0% 




90.2% 




Time Job 




7.9% 




21.4% 




44.0% 


Average Number of Job^ 


.31 




1.29 




4.65 




\ 




. 16 




.64 




1.68 


Average Time in Jobs 


\ 1.5 




4.7 




17 4 




(Months) 


X 

\ 


1.3 




3.1 




5.7 


Average Prestige Scores 


22. \ 




23.9 




30.9 




of Jobs 




21.0 




21.8 




23.9 


Number of cases 


(311) 


(444) 


(447). 


(267). 


(91) 


(25)- 
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have held at least one full-time job before entry into the labor force. 
The same pattern obtains for blacks, except that at each level of edu- 
cational attainment, blacks are only about half as likely to have held 
a full-time job before entry. 

Net only are whites more likely to have held full-time jobs, they 
also get better jobs, as the last line in Table 3 indicates. Further- 
more, the higher the educational level, the greater the gap between 

•k 

whites and blacks in the prestige scores of the full-time jobs held 
before entry. 

In order to interpret what these scores mean in terms of occu- 
pational levels, it is useful to consider the scores obtained 
by a few occupations representative of different levels of the occu- 



pational system, as follows: 

1. Janitor .16.1 

2. Unskilled Laborer 18.4 

3. Assemblers 27.1 

4. Painter 29.8 

5. Auto Mechanic 36.7 

6. Barber 37.0 

7. Tailor 41.2 

8. Bookkeeper 47.6 

9. Skilled Machinist 47.8 

10. Medical Technician 61.0 

11. Physician 81.5 



Prestige scores are average ratings given to occupations by sam- 
ples of the American population. The scores represent the consensus of 
American society concerning the social status of occupations. Such scores 
are used throughout this report because they provide a quantitative di- 
mension for occupations which has been shown to be remarkably stable over 
time and over different groups within the American population.^ 
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It can easily be seen that the full-time jobs held by our respondents 
tend to be on the lowest levels of the occupational structure, as one 
might expect from both the inexperience of the respondents at the time 
and the fact that the jobs are temporary. Even the temporary jobs of 
college students tend to be lower on the average in prestige than the 
position of skilled machinist. 

Corresponding data for part-time employment during the pre-entry 
period are shown in Table 4. Part-time employment is much more compatible 
with going to school than full-time employment^ and hence as we might 
anticipate the level of part-time employment during the pre-entry period 

is higher. Nearly half of the whites and one out of every four blacks 

* 

had some part-time employment experience in the pre-entry period. 

The pattern, of relationships displayed in Table 4 is very simi- 
lar to that of Table 3, indicating that the more educational experience 
a respondent has had (and hence the greater opportunity), the more likely 
he was to have had some part-time employment before entering the labor 
force. Again, whites are much more likely to have held part-time posi- 
tions than blacks, with the ratio of the average numbers of such jobs 
being of the order of 2 to 1 in favor of whites. 

The average amount of time spent in part-time employment is, of 



Precise proportions for whites and blacks are as follows: 

Held at Le ast One Position During Pre-Entry 
Whites Blacks 

Full-Time Positions 38% 14% 

Part-Time Positions 46% 25% 



> i 
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Table 4. Pre-Entry Part-Time Experiences of Blacks and Whites 
by Educational Attainment at Entry Point 



Part-Time Jobs Held 
Before Entry 


Did Not 
.Complete 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


College 

Graduate 




Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites J Blacks 


Held at Least One Part- 
Time Job 


24.3% 


18.1% 


54.6% 


33.0% 


66.0% 

60.0% 


Average Number of Jobs 


.46 


.25 


1.27 


.77 


2.74 

1.12 


Average Time in Jobs 
(Months) 


5.8 


4.3 


15.5 


11.4 


33.5 

24.0 


Average Prestige Scores 
of Jobs 


20.4 


20.5 


23.1 


19.8 


29.1 

27.1 


Number of Cases 


(311) 


(444) 


(447) 


(267) 


(91) (25) 
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course, considerably higher than in the case of full-time employment. 

For example, white college students have spent on the average nearly 
three years and black college graduates slightly more than two years 
at one or another part-time position. 

The prestige positions of the part-time jobs held by respon- 
dents are about the same as in the full-time positions. In short, these 
are low level jobs involving low skill levels and undoubtedly low 
remuneration. Their average prestige scores are slightly below those 
of the full-time positions held, but even if those differences were 
statistically significant, they would not represent salient differences 
in prestige. 

The pre-entry experiences of our sample indicate that a large 
proportion have had experience with holding a part-time or temporary 
full-time job before leaving full-time education to make a major 
commitment to work. The longer the educational experience, the more 
likely the respondent was to have had such pre-entry job experiences. In 
deed, most college graduates have been into and out of the labor force 
several times by the time they receive their B.A. * s. The jobs held 
are close to the bottom of the social status ladder, being the kinds 
of jobs that can be held by temporary help with miscellaneous skills 
and little experi ance. These are jobs which do not appear to be the 
sort that would lead to occupational careers, especially for those with 
at least a few years of formal schooling. 
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VII : Obtaining the First Job after Entry 

Once having left full-time education, our respondents found 
jobs rather quickly, as Table 5 indicates. Some, especially the 
poorly educated, apparently dropped out of school in order to retain 
the jobs they held prior to leaving school. The top row of Table 5 
indicates that about one in five of males who did not complete high 
school continued jobs they had held prior to leaving full-time educa- 

i 

j 

tion on entry into the labor force. Much smaller proportions of high 

school and college graduates manifested this pattern, both among 

( 

whites and blacks. 

Around half of the respondents found jobs within a month after 
entering the labor force, with larger proportions of whites doing so 
than blacks. Especially disadvantaged in this respect were black col- 
lege graduates, although it should be borne in mind that the number 
of cases on which this finding is based is very small. 

Among those who were unemployed for more than a month, blacks 
were unemployed for longer periods of time and the length of unemploy- 
ment for this racial group increased with the level of educational 
attainment . 

* 

„ For those who did not enter the labor force within a month after 

4 

leaving school, the average length of unemployment is about six months 
for whites and ten months for blacks. The distributions are very skewed, 
the median times with no jobs are three and four months for whites and 
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Table 5. 



Employment and Unemployment after Entry into the Labor 
Force by Educational Level and Race 



How First Job 
Was Found 


Did Not 
Complete 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


College 

Graduate 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites Blacks 


Employed at Job Held 


7 . 0% 




11.4% 




13.1% 


Prior to Entry 




9.0% 




11.2% 


8.0% 


Found New Job Within 


64.6 




68.0 




65.9 


One Month After Entry 




67.7 




59.1 


36.0 


Unemployed One to Six 


18.0 




26.1 


& 


28.8 


Months 




12.0 




30.7 


44.0 


Unemployed Six Months 


18.4 




5.9 




5.5 


or More* 




20.3 




10.2 


20.0 


Average Number of 


4.5 




1.4 




1.5 


Months Unemployed 




4.6 




2.3 


3.3 


Number of cases 


(311) 


(444) 


(447) 


(267) 


(91) (25) 



These percentages are included in the line above. 



blacks respectively. 

Not all were so fortunate, however. There are still significant 
proportions who experienced six or more months of unemployment, as the 
fourth row of Table 5 indicates. The incidence of such long term 
unemployment periods following entry is especially high among the least 
educated groups, among those who have completed less than high school 
education. 18% of the whites and 20% of the blacks have not found a 
job six months after leaving school. Blacks appear to be more likely 
to experience long periods of unemployment, with the college educated 
equally likely to do so. (Again, one must be wary of the small num- 
ber of college educated blacks in our sample.) 

The ways in which respondents found their first jobs are shown 
in Table 6. Note that friends and relatives are apparently the most 

commonly employed channels of information, although direct application 

* 

to employers (the largest category included in ’’other means”) is also 
important. There are larger differences among the three educational 
levels in these respects than between the two racial groups. The lower 
educational levels tend to rely more on friends and relatives, and the 
higher educational groups use more active and impersonal means — i.e., 
direct application and to some extent private and public employment 



These data come from a checklist which the interviewer used to 
probe after each new job was recorded. Unfortunately, ’’direct applica- 
tion” was not used as one of the categories and hence this very fre- 
quent means of finding jobs cannot be separated from this residual cate- 
gory, which contains other means as well. 
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Table 6. 



How First Jobs Were Found by Race and Educational 
Attainment (Excluding Military Service) 



How First Job 
Was Found 


Did Not 
Complete 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


College 

Graduate 




Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Friends 


24.8% 


3 1.9% 


23.8% 


26.2% 


16.4% 


6 . 3% 


Relatives 


39.8 


36.6 


28.2 


22.7 


18.0 


12.5 


Public Agencies 


1.5 


1.4 


4.0 


5.7 


1 . 6 


12.5 


Private Agencies 


0.8 


0.6 


3.0 


1.1 


4.9 


6.3 


Advertisements 


4.1 


2.2 


5.7 


6.3 


3.3 


0.0 


* 

Other Means 


28.9 


27.4 


34.2 


37.5 


55.7 


62.5 


No Information 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


Number of Cases 


(266) 


(361) 


(298) 


(176) 


(61) 


(16) 



"Other Means" includes direct application either by mail or 
applying at business employment offices, being recommended by some- 
one and consequently being solicited directly, and so on. It is our 
impression that the vast majority of the cases counted in this cate- 
gory involve direct application on the part of the respondent. 
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agencies. 



The implications of the findings in Table 6 are rather important. 
If persons entering the labor market use their friends and relatives 
for job market information, it is not likely that they will become ex- 
posed to the full range of job opportunities available to them in the 
local labor market. Particularly handicapped in this respect would be 
blacks whose friendship and kinship networks are very likely to be 
restricted largely to their own racial group, thereby tending to per- 
petuate a dual labor market, one for each of the major racial groups. 



VIII:' Characteristics of the First Job after Entry 

A few salient characteristics of the first jobs held by our re- 
spondents after their entry into the labor force are shown in Table 7. 
To begin with, the jobs held after entry, as one might expect, are a 

cut or two above those which the respondents held on either a part-time 

* 

or full-time basis before they left school. The differences are par- 



ic 

The exact differences are as follows: 



Differences in Pres- 
tige Scores Between 
First Job after Entry 
and 


Educational Attainment at Entry Point 




Did Not Complete 
High School 


High School 
Graduates 


College 

Graduates 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites | 


Blacks 


Average Score for 
Previous Full-Time 
Jobs 


2.7 


1.8 


5.1 


5.0 


14.9 


14.6 


Average Scores for 
Previous Part-Time 
Jobs 


4.5 


2.3 


5.9 


7.0 


16.7 


11.4 
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Table 7. 



Selected Characteristics of First Job by Race and Educa - 
tional Attainment at Entry Point ~ 



Selected 
Characteristics 
of First Job 


Did Not 
Complete 
High School 


S 

High School 
Graduate 


College 

Graduate 


Whites j Blacks 


Whites Blacks 


Whites j Blacks 


Average Occupational 
Prestige 

N= 


24.9 

22.8 

(309) (442) 


29.0 

26.8 

(444) (267) 


45.8 

38.5 

(90) (25) 


Average Duration of 
First Job (Months) 

Median Duration of 
First Job (Months) 

N= 


33.4 

44.5 

19 

28 

(311) (444)' 


26.1 

32.9 

15 

24 

(447) (267) 


34.1 

28.5 

19 

22 

(91) ***( 25 ) 


Percent Whose First 
Jobs are Military 

N= 


15.7% 

12.7% 
(311) (444) 


17.4% 

20.9% 
(447) (267) 


16.4% 

28.0% 

(91) (25) 
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ticularly striking for college graduates, but even for men who did not 
complete high school there are differences in average prestige scores 
between these first jobs and previously held positions of the order of 
3 points — equivalent to the difference in scores between assembly 
line workers and house painters. For those who have completed high 
school, the differences are of the order of six points, or about the 
difference between assembly line workers and auto mechanics. For 
college graduates, of course, the differences are much larger, averaging 
about 16 points for whites and 13 points for blacks. 

Those who do not complete high school obtain first jobs after 
entry which have average prestige scores close to that of assembly line 
workers; those who finished high school do a little better but their 
jobs have average scores which are about 2 points above those accorded 
to operatives. College graduates, as might be expected, do considerably 
better, with whites averaging around the scores of bookkeepers and 
skilled machinists and blacks with scores a little lower than tailors, 
but higher than barbers. It should be borne in mind that these are 
first jobs, and although the scores appear to be low, especially for 

X 

college graduates , promotions and job changes will bring the average 
scores for subsequent jobs more into line wi';h common sense expectations. 

At least part of the reason for the seemingly depressed prestige 
scores for college graduates can be seen in the last row of Table 7* where 
the* proportions who enter military service as their first jobs after 
entry are shown. Blacks and whites are about equally likely to enter 
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the military service immediately after entry, the overall proportions 
being 16.2% for whites and 16.7% for blacks. However, race differences 
appear if we examine the three educational attainment groups; the 
greater their educational attainment, the more likely blacks are to 
start their careers with a period of military service, while no clear 
pattern emerges for whites. ~'' <r 

Considering the length of time spent in first jobs, it is diffi- 
cult to characterize the period after entry as one of "floundering 
about." On the average, both whites and blacks hold their first jobs 
for more than two years, respondents with less educational attainment 
and blacks spending longer periods of time on these first jobs after 
entry. However, averages conceal the fact that there is a considerable 
amount of short term job holding. If we examine the median durations 
of first jobs, as in the third line of Table 7, we find that half of 
the whites hold their first jobs for less than two years, ranging from 
15 months for white high school graduates to 19 months fdr those who 
do not complete high school to 19 months for white college graduates. 

The median durations for blacks are higher, especially for those who 
do not complete* high school. 

Thus, it appears that the durations of first jobs are quite 
variable, with enough individuals holding them , for long time periods 
to raise the average duration about a year above the median. Many of 
our respondents held their first jobs for short periods of time, showing 
that a certain amount of trial-and-error experimentation with jobs does 






occur during this early period. Table 8 contains a detailed breakdown 
'•» » of the durations of first jobs held by our respondents. 

Should we assume that jobs held for short periods of time, say 

* 

up to six months, include a large proportion of trials which either the 
respondent or the employer found unpromising, then at each of the white 
educational levels between twenty and thirty percent of the first jobs 
are in this category. Blacks are less likely to hold their first jobs 
for short periods of time. Among the blacks who did not complete high 
school, only about one in ten held his first job for six months or less; 
the corresponding figures for high school graduates is 'one in five, 

* and for college graduates, one in three. 

We note that there are rather large proportions who hold their 

m 

first jobs for long periods of time. The last two lines of Table 8 show 
the numbers who held their first jobs for three to five years and for 
over five years, respectively. About one in three of the respondents 
who did not complete high school was in one of these long tenure groups, 
the proportions being slightly higher for blacks than for whites. Al- 
though the better educated are less likely to hold jobs for such long 
periods, the differences are not very great; thus, one in five white 
• high school and college graduates have held their first jobs for more 
than three years. The corresponding proportions for blacks are higher 
for high school graduates (one in three) but lower for black college 
graduates (a little less than one in six, though once again the small 
number of black college graduates in our sample makes this last figure 



Table 8. 



Duration of First Job after Entry by Race and Educational 
Attainment 



Duration of First 
Job after Entry 


Did Not 
Complete 
High School 


* 

High School 
Graduate 


College 

Graduate 


r 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Three or less (months) 


9.0% 


4.0% 


17.0% 


11.9% 


21.9% 


8.0% 


Four to six (months) 


12.5 


5.9 


12.3 


7.9 


9.0 


24.0 


Seven to twelve (months) 


16.7 


13.9 


17.2 


14,2 


11.0 


8.0 


One to two (years) 


19.0 


19.2 


20.1 


18.4 


20.9 


32.0 


Two to three (years) 


13.8 


19.1 


10.8 


16.4 


12. 1 


12.0 


Three to five (years) 


16.7 


17.0 


14.9 


21.0 


7.7 


8.0 


More than five (years) 


12.3 


20.7 


7.7 


10.2 


15.4 


8.0 


Number of cases 


(311) 


(444) 


(447) 


(267) 


(91) 


y (25) 
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unreliable) . 



The durations of first jobs are so variable within each educa- 
tional level and within each racial group that it is difficult to make 
a simple characterization of the first jobs held. Many of those in our 
sample hold their first jobs for three or more years. Obviously some 
find their first jobs not to their liking and shift, with whites more 
likely to shift than blacks and the better educated respondents more 
likely to shift than the less well educated. This is hardly the pic- 
ture of "floundering" that previous researchers have attempted to draw. 
Rather, the process appears to be one in which those who have more 
advantages on the labor market through their race and educational ex- 
perience "shop around" for jobs while those who are not in such advan- 
tageous positions tend to persist longer in their first jobs. 



IX: Life Cycle Changes and Entry 

For the historical period in question, the period of entry into 

the labor force overlaps to a large degree with the period in which most 
males first marry. For males, the median age at first marriage has been 
in the early twenties from 1940 through 1960, dropping slightly from 
23 to 22 years of age during that time. Since median age at entry is 
- about 18 for both blacks and whites, it is obvious that most males enter 
upon their first jobs as single men. Is entry related to shifts in mari- 
tal status? 
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V. 



Information on marital status at entry and shifts in marital 
* 

status after entry is shown in Table 9. The time between entry into 
the labor force and the end of the first job is split into two periods: 
the first going from entry point to the beginning of the first job, the 
second period starting with the beginning of the first job and ending 
when he leaves it. For the majority of respondents who found their 
first jobs before entry or within 'a month of leaving full-time educa- 
tion, the duration of the first period is essentially zero and whatever 
shifts in marital status occur are shown as taking place during the 
tenure of the first job itself. For the minority (around two in five) 
of respondents who experienced some period of unemployment before find- 
ing their first jobs, the median duration of unemployment was between 

three and four months. 

» 

The marital shifts that are shown in the top part of Table 9 are 

9 

those which took place in the period between entry and obtaining the 
first job. Note that most respondents did not get married in that 
period; the overwhelming majority (more than nine out of ten who enter 
the labor force unmarried) start their first jobs in the same state. 
Only college graduates (who are also older when they enter the labor 
force) show any strong tendency to marry upon entry. One out of four 

i 

white college graduates shifts from single to married in the period 
between entry and their first jobs^with the corresponding proportion 
for blacks being about one in ten. 

Most respondents also go through their first jobs as single men, 
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Table 9. 



Changes in Marital Status at Entry into Labor Force 
by Race fnd Educational Attainment 



A. Marital Status Changes 
Between Entry Point and 
Obtaining First Job 


Did Not 
Complete 
High School 


High School 
Graduate 


College 

Graduate 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Remain Single 


98.0% 


96.8% 


97.0% 


96.2% 


72.5% 


88.0% 


Married Throughout 


0.6 


0.9 


0.4 


0.3 


1.1 


4.0 


Single to Married 


1.2 


2.2 


2.4 


3.3 


26.3 


8. o' — 



B. Marital Status Changes 
During First Job 



Single Throughout 


86.8 


77.6 


82.1 


74.4- 


43.9 


64.0 


Married Throughout 


1.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.3 


26.3 


12.0 


Single to Married 


11.2 


18.2 


14.9 


20.6 


28.5 


24.0 


Married to Unmarried 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1.7 


1.1 


0.0 


Number of Cases 


(311) 


(444) 


(447) 


(267) 


(91) 


(25) 



/C 

Includes some cases in which respondents started out this period 
as single, became married and then became widowers, were separated or 
divorced. 



as the bottom half of Table 9 indicates. Only small minorities of 
the lower educational levels marry during their first jobs ; with blacks 
more likely to become married than whites. Only white college graduates 
finish their first jobs with a majority, married, but that proportion 
(54%) is hardly a preponderance. With the usual caveat concerning sam- 
ple sizes to be borne in mind, black college graduates are considerably 
less likely to marry during either of the two periods than their white 

counterparts, despite their being on the average almost two years older 
at entry. 

Given the findings of Table 9 ; there is very little evidence that 
for males, marital status shifts and entry into the labor market are 
closely connected. Eightly percent of the men in our sample enter the 
labor-market single and finish their first jobs single. If there 
is any relationship between job shifts and marital status, it would 
have to occur in the period beyond the first job. There is some slight 
evidence that shifts in marital status are connected with entry for 
college graduates. The findings are consistent with the notion that 
college students postpone marriage until they are graduated or until 
they enter upon their first jobs, 99% of the whites ending college in 
the single state with only 44% remaining single at the end of their 
first jobs. Of course, since college graduates are considerably older 
at entry than those on the lower educational levels, these findings 
may indicate some degree of postponement but also at the same time 
mainly demonstrate that most males get married in their early twenties. 
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Marital status may be more tied into chronological age among males 
than it is to tieir occupational careers. 



X: An Explanatory Note on Method 

Up to this point in this report we have been concerned primarily 
with presenting a description of the ways in which white and black men 
of different levels of educational attainment enter the labor force. 

The remainder of this report will have a more analytic focus, attempting 
to explain both the. variations in the characteristic modes of entry 
and the consequences for subsequent occupational atcainment. The tech- 
niques to be employed may be somewhat unfamiliar to the reader and hence 
we will digress in this section of the report to present a rather de- 
tailed description of the type of multiple regression analysis to be 
employed. We will also use this opportunity to describe more fully the 
main variables t?o be used, especially those which will be introduced 
for the first time. 

The main variables to be used in the analysis are as follows: 

Social Class Background : This is a cluster of variables all 

pertaining to the parental family of the respondent* consisting 
of the prestige score of the occupation held by the respon- 
dent's father (or whoever was head of household), his father's 
educational attainment, and his mother's educational attainment. 
Educational attainment has been transformed in this analysis into 
a continuous variable taking on the values from zero through 
ten; e.g., a high school graduate is scored 4 and a college 
graduate is scored 7. 

\ 

Pre-Entry Employment Experience: This is a cluster 6f four 

variables pertaining to the part-time and full-time employment 
experiences of the respondent prior to entry into the labor 
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force. Two dummy variables are used to represent respectively 
the holding of any full-time or part-time employment before 
entry. The other two variables are the prestige scores for 
the jobs held on a part-time and a full-time basis. 

Respondent's Educational Attainment at Entry : This variable 

is a quantitative score ranging from zero to 10, using the 
same scoring procedure as employed in the case of mother's and 
father's educational attainment. 

Job Prestige Scores : The prestige scores and their derivation 

have been discussed earlier. Such scores have been computed for 
each and every job hel.d by respondent throughout his occupational 
careers These scores will be the main dependent variable in 
the analysis which follows. 

We will present several measures of the effects of clusters of 

variables and of the single variables used in the analysis. The variance 

explained by a cluster or a single variable will be partitioned into 

the amount of variance which it shares with other independent variables 

11 , . 

and combinations of other variables and the unique variance. The 

* 

• , 4 

unique variance of an independent variable is the amojunt of the variance 
in the dependent variable which that independent variable contributes 
over and above its joint contributions with the other independent variables 
used in that particular analysis. Thus the unique variance for social 
class background in explaining, say> occupational prestige of the respon- 
dent's first job, would be the amount of additional explanatory power 
that social class background contributes over and above the other inde- 
pendent variables used in the analysis. 

"Social class background" and "pre-entry employment experience" 
will be treated in the analysis as clustersof variables whose combined 
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effects on occupational prestige will be calculated. There are two 
clear advantages to treating these variables as clusters rathet than 

working with their individual components. The components of the clus- 
ters, for example the occupational prestige of the respondent's father 
and the educational attainment of both his parents, are in fact mea- 
sures of the underlying social class of the individual's family of 
origin and their separate effects cannot, in substance, be separated. 
This is known as multicollinearity . The principal advantage, and 

the reason why we do not use a single variable in place of the cluster, 

■» 

is that by combining three or more measures of single effect, like 
social class, we can get a much better estimate of the importance of 
that effect than can be obtained from a single variable. 

The task of the multiple regression technique presented here is 
to yield quantitative measures of the importance of different factors 
in predicting some outcome (like the occupational prestige score of the 
respondent's first job). We will present several measures of the effect 
of clusters of variables and of single variables in each of the multipl 
regressions described. If we consider multiple regressions in which 
there are two independent variables, the variance they account for when 

regressed against some dependent variable can be split into three parts 

* 

the variance uniquely associated with the first variable, the variance 
uniquely associated with the second variable, and a third part which 
cannot be uniquely assigned to either of the two variables and is the 



effect they share. In a similar fashior, if there are three variables, 
the variance can be uniquely split into seven such unique effects, one 
for each possible combination of the presence or absence of each of 

7 

the variables ( excluding, of course, the eighth combination, that where 
each of the variables is absent). If there are four independent varia- 
bles, fifteen such parts exist. 

These unique measures show the importance "f a given variable 
or combination of variables , after removing the effect of all other 
combinations of variables — it is the absolute minimum measure of the 
importance of the variable or cluster: herlce the term "unique.” The 

other measure we will present is the "zero order" effect. This value, 
or rather percentage of the total variance,- is a measure of the maxi- 
mum possible effect of the variable or cluster. I<* is obtained by 
entering only the variable or cluster in question into the regression 
equation; there is thus no control for the effects of other variables. 

There is often a wide discrepancy between the unique and "first order" 
effect of a variable or cluster, the latter often being several times 
larger than the latter. 

An example of the general form of the regression technique is 

# 

given in Table 10, where we present an analysis of the relative impor- 
tance of three factors influencing the respondent's educational attain- 

J 

ment at his first job after entry. The three social background variables — 
the prestige of father's occupation, father's educational attainment and 
mother's educational attainment — are the variables whose effects we evaluate. 

v 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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Table 10. Educational Attainment at Entry by Social Class Background 
Variables, by Race 



Combinations of 
Independent Variables* 



Father' s 
Occupational 
Prestige 


Father' s 
Education 


Mother' s 
Education 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 


+ 

% 


0 


+ 


0 


+ 


+ * 


+ 


+ 


4 - 



Variance in Educational Attain- 
ment Explained (Percentages) 



Zero-Order 


Unique 


Variance 


Variance 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


10.4 


2.6 


2.6 


0.6 


17.7 


11.9 


3.5 


1.0 


15.6 


15.5 


2.2 


5.3 


20.1 


12.4 


2.2 


0.6 


20.4 


16.7 


0.4 


-0.1 


21.3 


17.1 


♦ 7.8 


8.8 


23.9 


17.7 


5.3 


1.5 



"+" signifies the presence of an independent variable in a combination, 
and "0" signifies its absence. 



WHITES 



BLACKS 



Father’ s 
Prestige ^ 



Mother' s 
Education 




Father’ s 
Education 



Father' s 
Prestige * 



Mother' s 
Education 




Father' s 
1^ Education 
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Each row in Table 10 represents a combination of the three variables 
used as independent variables in this analysis. Thus, the first row 
pertains to the combination in which only father' s occupational pres- 
tige is present. The first two entries in the row contain the amount 
of the variance, for whites and blacks respectively, explained by this 
variable when it is correlated alone with educational attainment. The 
last two entries in that row contain the unique contribution of this 
variable when all the other variables and combinations of variables in 
the analysis are taken into account. Thus we may note that for whites, 
the zero order effect of father's occupational prestige explains 10.47 o 
of the variance in respondent's educational attainment; however, when 
the other effects are taken into account, the unique contribution of 
father's occupational prestige is only to explain 2.6% of the variance. 

The last row of Table 10 contains the combinations in which all 

three variables are present. We find that the three variables together 

\. 

explain 23.9% of the total variance for whites and 17.7% for blacks. 
However, as the last two entries in the last row indicate, the three 
variables taken together have unique contributions of 8.3% and 6.9% 
respectively, indicating that the unique contributions of the overlap 
combinations of the variables are making up the difference. These 
figures reveal the common effect" that cannot be distinguished as be- 
longing to one of the three variables or pairwise combination of them. 
It thus represents a measure of the effect of social class, taken holis- 
tically, on the educational attainment of the individual growing up in 



the household. 



The last two columns of Table 10 contain the most important data 
resulting from this form of analysis. The unique contributions are a 
concise way of assessing the relative importance of the variables desig- 
nated as independent. Thus, the last two columns indicate that father's 
occupational prestige accounts for 2.6 %> of the variance for whites and 
0.6% of the variance for blacks, father's educational attainment accounts ‘ 
for 3.5% for whites and 1,0% of the variance for blacks, while mother's 
educational attainment accounts for 2.2% for whites and 5.3% of the 
variance for blacks. It is clear that the educational experience of 
the respondent's parents is more important than the occupational pres- 
tige of whoever was the major breadwinner in the respondent's parental 
fami ly . 

For both races there is a large part of the variance that is 
common to the father's and mother's educational attainment and cannot 
be separated out as belonging to one of them: 7.8% of the variance for 
whites and 8.8% of a total of 17.7% for blacks. There is more common 
variance associated with the father's occupational prestige and his edu- 
cational attainment for whites than there is for blacks. Taken together, 
these figures show blacks to be much more strongly influenced by their 
mothers than their fathers, while for whites the opposite is the case. 

This finding has ample precedent in the literature. Furthermore, we 

% 

see that there is an important variable that might be termed "educational 
climate of the family" that results from a factor common to both parents' 
educational attainment. This latter observation can only be made when a 
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partitioning technique is used. 

Although we have mainly presented Table 10 to illustrate how 
the analysis will be conducted in the remainder of this paper, Table 10 
also may be viewed as containing an important substantive finding. It 
appears that the "educational climate" of the parental households, as 
indexed by the joint educational attainment levels of the parents, has 
more of an impact upon the respondent’s educational attainment than any 
of the other factors we have considered as indexing his social class 
background. 

XI : Factors Affecting the Prestige Level of Entry Jobs 

Earlier in this report, we presented the average prestige scores 
of first jobs after entry and were able to show that typically our 
respondents entered the occupational system at fairly low prestige 
levels. However, these averages conceal considerable variation 
among individuals within each of the two racial groups. Within each 
educational attainment level, there was considerable variation from 
individual to individual in the social status level at which he 
entered the occupational system. For example, among college graduates, 
some entered as physicians, whose prestige score is amoig the highest 
of all occupations, and some entered as bookkeepers. Similarly, among 
those who did not complete high school, some entered as unskilled 
laborers and some as auto mechanics, a span of approximately 20 points 



in prestige scores. 

What accounts for the level at which a respondent enters the 
occupational system? Table 11 presents part of the answer to this 
question, regressing social class background, pre-entry employment 
experience and educational attainment on the occupational prestige 
scores of the respondents'^ first jobs. Compared to the usual run-of- 
the-mill social science analyses, a rather impressive amount of the 
variance is explained: 37.9% for the whites and 23.1% for the blacks. 

For whites, jobs before entry account uniquely for 12?7%of the 
variance in prestige of first job; for blacks 7.7% Note that pre- 
entry job experience has the largest of all unique contributions for 
both whites and blacks. This may indicate that being an experienced 
worker helps in placement after completion of education, or it may 
indicate that pre-entry jobs provide an_£n£x££ into the business in- 
volved, or it may mean that those who have the initiative to find full- 
time and part-time work while they are still going to school show an 
extra amount of initiative in looking for their first jobs after they 
leave school. Given our data, it is not possible to sort out 
these alternative explanations, although it should be clear that this 
finding indicates another way in which blacks are disadvantaged as they 
approach^tjid^ labor force. Fewer blacks have had pre-entry labor force 
experience, as our earlier analysis indicated, and the proportion of the 
variance explained for blacks by this fact is considerably less, showing 

I 

that blacks are less able to cash in on their pre-entry work experience 
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Table 11. Prestige of First Job, Social Class Background, Pre-Entry 
Employment, and Educational Attainment, by Race 



Combinations of 



Independent Variables* 



Class 

Background 


Pre-Entry 

Jobs 


Educational 

Attainment 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 



Variance in Prestige of First 
Job Explained (Percentages) 



Zero-Order 

Variance 


Unique 

Variance 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


7.9 


10.1 


0.6 


3.2 


31.1 


11.0 


12.7 


7.7 


24.4 


11.1 


5.4 


5.6 


32.5 


17.5 


0. 2 


1.1 


25.2 


15.4 


0.8 


3.2 


37.3 


19.9 


11.9 


-0.3 


37.9 


23.1 


6.3 


2.6 



"+" signifies that the variable in question is present in a combination 
and "0" signifies that it has been lefL out of that combination. 



WHITES 

<0 




BLACKS 
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when they do enter the labor force. 

Class background, as measured by a three-variable cluster con- 
sisting of the father 1 s occupational prestige and the educational 
attainment of both the parents, accounts for 3.6% of the variance for 
blacks, only 0.6% for whites. Educational attainment at the start of 
the first job uniquely explains about tl\e. same amount of total variance 
for whites and blacks, 5.27, and 3.97o respectively. 

Among the more interesting findings are those related to the 
unique contributions of combinations of variables. For example, the 
overlapping effects of previous work experience and educational attain- 
ment for whites is 11.97., the second largest unique contribution, while 
the corresponding figure for blacks is not significantly different from 

zero. The actual figure is negative, -0.3%. A negative unique contri- 

\ 

bution can result from random error from the inclusion of two variables 
strongly negatively correlated in the regression. In this case, the 
negative contribution is not significantly different from zero and is 
just a random error. Apparently, whites are better able to capitalize 
on their previous work experience if they have high educational attain- 
ment than are blacks. 

The general picture t^iat emerges from the findings of Table 11 is 
that the prestige level at which whites enter the labor market can be 
better predicted than that of blacks. From one point of view, this can 
be viewed as disadvantageous to blacks and from another point of view, it 
can be viewed as having opposite connotation. A finding is that those 
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blacks with more education and who have some work experience before entry 
are not able to employ these characteristics in seeking for a job to the 
same extent as whites. In short, you get less credit for your work 
experience and attainment if you are black. From this viewpoint, the 
findings are consistent with the interpretation that blacks are being 
discriminated against on the labor market. 

However, since blacks tend to be disadvantaged with respect both 
to pre-entry jobs held and educational attainment, the lack of a close 
fit between these factors and prestige level of first jobs means that 
these handicaps are not too restrictive on suusequent occupational attain- 
ment, since poorer educated blacks are able to do behtej> relatively . 

Hence, these findings have an interpretation which looks as if the occu- 

a* 

pational system is more easily penetrated by blacks without job experience. 

s* 

However, we should bear in mind that the term "relatively" pertains to 
blacks as a group and not to the total labor force. 

Once again, we can define the effect of overlapping of the three 
sets of variables in the model (class background, pre-entry work exper- 
ience, and educational attainment) at the beginning of the first job. For 

V 

the whites, this common variance is 6.3%; for the blacks apt is pnly 2.6%. 

As in our previous attempt to separate the factors influencing educational 

attainment, it appears that a broad social class measure, as measured by 

♦ 

this overlap variance, is a source of better first jobs for whites but 



much less* so for blacks. 



The factors considered up to this point have been ones lying 
in the respondent's family background or his experiences preceding entry 

into the labor force. There are, of course, other factors which we 

o 

have not taken into account, as is evidenced by our finding that the 
major portion of the variance in the occupational prestige of first jobs 
cannot be accounted for by the variables we used. We cannot hope ever 
to explain ali the variance, but attempts can be made to see how 
some additional items of information about the process of entry it- 
self affect occupational outcomes. 

As we noted in an earlier section, although the majority of the 
men in our sample entered the labor force after finishing a conven- 
tional unit of education, there were some who left high school before 
graduation and some who left college without receiving their degrees. 

To some small extent, those persons who thus began jobs with incomplete 
educational units managed to finish them later on. The Armed Forces 
has helped hundreds of thousands of men to complete their high school 
education by obtaining high school equivalency certificates. Night 
schools are run by almost every public school system* and in most 
cities it is possible to obtain a bachelor's degree by attending col- 
lege or university evening and summers. What is the effect of entering 
before completing a conventional unit on the kinds of jobs obtained 
upon entry? \ 

The data displayed in Table 12 show the educational attainment 

for selected groups of respondents at two points in time — at the time 



Table 12. 



Prestige Scores of First Jobfe by Educational Attainment 

at Entry and Educational Attainment at End of ’Second Job . 
by Race 



Educational Attainment at 


Prestige Scores of 
' First Jobs for 


Entry 


Interview 


Whites 


Blacks 


Some High 


Some High 


25.5 


23.4 


School 


School 


(126) 


(210) 


Some High 


High School 


30.6 


25.0 


School 


Graduate 


(27) 


(24) 


High School 


High School 


28.0 


25.9 


Graduate 


Graduate 


(263) 


(16) 


Some College 


Some College 


32.4 


28.5 






(69) 


(43) 


Some College 


College Graduate 


33.6 


30.0 




or More 


(9) 


(1) 


College Graduate 


College Graduate 


45.5 


39.2- 


or More 


or More 


(73) 


(21) 

^ 



of entry into the labor force and at. the end of their second jobs 
yhen most respondents had finished their formal education). The 

i ' 

top three rows of Table 12 permit a comparison between those who en- 
tered before completing their high schooling and did not return to 
graduate, those who entered without completing high school and subse- 
quently obtained a high school diploma, and those who entered having 
completed high school and who received no further schooling. No 
striking differences appear in the average prestige standings of the 
first jobs for each of these three groups, though a very slight edge 

(of about 3 prestige points) goes to those who did complete their high 

schooling. To\5ummarize, for the historical period in question 
* 

there was scarcely any point to finishing high school for either 
whites or blacks before entering the labor force as far as impact 
upon the prestige level of the first job was concerned. 

Quite a different set of results obtain for completing college, 
however, as the last three rows of Table 12 indicate. Persons entering 
the labor force after receiving their B.A. ’s enter at a much higher 
level,, of the order of 12 prestige scores points higher, than those who had 
some college and interrupted their college education. Apparently the 
B.A. is much more important as a credential than the high school diploma. 

Table 13 is an attempt to discern the effect of using differing 
means of finding a first job on the prestige level of that job. The 
entries in the table are average prestige scores of first jobs for the 
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Table 13 (a). Prestige Scores of Fir%t Jobs by Means of Finding 
Jobs, by Educational Attainment and Race 



Means of 
Finding 
First Job 


Elementary 
School 
or Less 


V 

High School 
Graduates 

\ 


Col lege 
Graduates 


W 


B 


W 


B 


W 


B 


Fri ends 


25.0 

(66) 

22.3 

(115) 


27.9 

(71) 


27.9 

(46) 


41.5 

(10) 


63.1 

(1) 


Fami ly 


23.2 

(106) 

( 


20.7 

132) 


28.1 

(84) 


24.2 

(4) 


36.7 

(11) 


23.5 

(2) 


Public 

Agencies 

V 


22.8 

(4) 


26.7 
( 5) 


31.9 

(12) 


29.0 

(10) 


54.3 

(1) 


49.5 

(2) 


Pri vate 
Agencies 


28.7 

(2) 


17.3 

(2) 


35.6 

(9) 


27.9 

(2) 


67.8 

(3) 


52.4 

(1) 


Adver- 

tisements 


25.3 

(ID 

/ 

* 

f 


21.8 

(8) 


31.8 

(17) 

30.1 

(110) 


51.9 

(2) 


— 


Other 

Means 


j 

^26.1 

(77) 


22.8 

(99) 


29.4 

(102) 


26.4 

(66) 


55.9 

(34) 


43.7 

(10) 



Table 13(b). Analysis of Variance 



Source 


Whites 


Blacks 


F Ratio for Education** 


56 . 04* 
d.f. =(7,617) 


22.58* 
d.f. =(7,545) 


F Ratio for Means of 
Getting First Job 


9.42* 

d.f. =(5,619) 


5.26* 

d.f. =(5,547) 


Variance Explained by 
Education 


36.15% 


20.66% 


Variance Explained by 
Means 


7.62% 


4.81% 



All significant beyond .001. 



** 






Education is broken into eight categories in this analysis 
of variance. 
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combinations of educational attainment by the means used, as designated 

4 * 

in row arrd column headings respectively. At the bottom of Table 13, 

• 'we show the results of an analysis of variance calculation of the pro- 
portion of the variance in occupational prestige accounted for uniquely 

/ 

by educational attainment and means used. Although, as might be expected, 

i 

education explains a lot more of the variance in the first job’s occu- 
pational prestige, there is still a significant amount of the variance 
that is accounted for by the means used, 6.6% for whites and 4.8% for 
blacks. -- ^ 

Scanning the entries in the table it appears that the major 

■A 

effect of means employed to find jobs occurs for the^better educa- 

v 

ted groups. College graduates who rely on the informal help of 

friends or relatives obtain first jobs with considerably lower pres- 

% 

tige standings than those who re • y on direct application (’’other 
means"), employment agencies and advertisements. This finding probably 
reflects the fact that jobs of a professional sort (e.g., teachers, 
engineers, and so on) are usually offered on a wider labor market and 
employers rely upon universalistic means to obtain properly qualified 
employees. 

XII ; Effects of Entry Factors on Subsequent Occupational Attainment 
The rationale that supports investment in the research efforts 
reported here lies irT > bh < e bel ief that where and how a person enters the ■ 



\ 






labor force has a lasting impact upon his subsequent occupational career. 
From the previous research, perhaps the strongest evidence that this 
is the case comes from Blau and Duncan's finding that the prestige 
levels of the first jobs reporfegd^by their sample had appreciable 
and independent effects upon the standings of their occupations at 
the time of the interview. However, since Blau and Duncan allowed 
the respondents to designate what they thought were their first 
full-time jobs, it is possible that respondents reported instead 
those jobs held during the early part of their careers which they 
thought launched them onto the path leading to their current positions. 
The data we have gathered in this study, being more detailed about all 

« 

jobs held in t he early stages of entry into the labor force as well as 
defining an entry point for everyone in^ a uniform way, can more pre- 
cisely pinpoint the subsequent effects of the entry jobs. 

From Table 14 we can discern that there is a gradual improve- 

J. 

ment in prestige standing with each successive job. On the average, 
the shifts upward in prestige for subsequent jobs does not amount to 
very much with each job shift, although the cumulative effect is an in- 
crease of 5.4 prestige points for whites and 3.3 points for blacks. 

Most striking is the finding that the difference between blacks and 
whites increases with each additional job, from 4.5 points for the 
first job to 6.6 points for the fifth job. 

Table 14 also contains the average prestige scores of jobs 
held by our respondents 10 years after entry into the labor force. 
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Table 14. 



* 



Average Prestige Scores apd Durations of First 
Through Fifth Jobs, by Race 



& 

1 



1 


Average Values for 


* 


Whites 


Blacks 


A. Prestige Scores of 






First Jobs 


29.3 

(843) 


24.8 

(734) 


Second Jobs 


31.3 

(811) 


26.6 

(696) 


Third Jobs 


32.7 

(750) 


26.4 

(634) 


Fourth Jobs 


34.6 

(639) 


28.0 

(541) 


Fiiith Jobs 


34.7 

(533) 


28.1 

(422) 


B. Prestige Score of Job Held 10 
Years After Entry into Labor 
Force 


37.5 

(773) 


28.3 

(670) 


C. Duration in Months of 






First Jobs 


29.6 

(849) 


39.7 

(736) 


Second Jobs 


33.4 

(813) 


35.1 

(700) 


Third Jobs 


35.9 

(750) 


40.7 

(638) 


Fourth Jobs 
Fifth Jobs 


32.5 

(642) 

34.3 

(534) 


39.4 

(543) 

35.1 

(424) 



Note: Case bases decline for higher order jobs because some 
respondents had fewer jobs than the order in question. 
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We will use this measure as a dependent variable in our analysis. be- 
cause so many of both black and white respondents have had only a 
small number of job shifts and hence using higher order jobs as de- 
pendent variables means losing too many cases. The great majority 
of our respondents have been in the labor force for more than ten 
years, and a decade seems to be a reasonable amount of time to allow 
for several adjustments between the individual and his employment. 

Note that the average prestige scores of jobs held ten years after 
entry are higher than the averages for fourth or fifth jobs. This 
seeming anomaly may be a function of the fact that persons getting 
relatively good jobs early in their careers may be less likely to change. 
Hence the higher order jobs could represent attempts on the part of 
persons with less attractive positions to better themselves. 

The bottom section of Table 14 contains average durations of 
the first through fifth jobs. Note that these numbers remain rela- 
tively unchanged with each successive job, although blacks consistently 
hold their jobs longer than whites at each order of job he.ld. 

The prestige scores of adjacent jobs tend to be moderately re- 

i 

lated. The average correlation between adjacent jobs fo^ whites being 
.419 and for blacks .385. This finding, taken together with the data 
of Table 14, indicating a general increase in prestige scores as a worker 
progresses from one job to the next, means that there is a moderate ten- 
dency for one job to be similar to the next in scores, although later 
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jobs are likely to be slightly higher than their predecessors. 

Table 15 presents evidence that a man’s early jobs establish 
him upon a career line which tends to persist over time. The re- 
sults of multiple regression analysis are given there with each 
successive job as the dependent variable and educational attainment 
and the prestige scores of previous jobs (a cluster of variables in 
the case of higher order jobs) as independent variables. The first 
two columns pertain to the second jobs held by respondents, showing 
that for both blacks and whites about one fourth of the total vari- 
ance in the prestige scores of the second job are accounted for by these 
two factors, slightly more so in the case of whites than is true for 
blacks. The unique effect of educational attainment is much larger 
than that of the first job for both blacks and whites. For later 
jobs, the findings are quite different. The importance of educational 

V 

attainment declines and the importance of the prestige of previous jobs 
increases in importance. Thus, for the fifth job, the total variance 
explained has increased slightly, but the unique contribution of edu- 
cation has shrunk to almost nothing (less than 2.0% for whites and 
blacks) while the unique variance attributed to previous jobs has 

j 

increased to 10.7% and 16.0% for blacks and whites respectively. 

In other words, the point at which educational attainment counts 
is early in the career line. Beyond the second job, labor force ex- 
perience's indexed by the prestige levels of previous jobs , begins to 
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Table 15. 






Relative Effects of Educational Attainment and Prestige 
of Previous Jobs on Higher Order Jobs, by Race 



Dependent Variable is Prestige Score of 





2nd 


Job 


3rd 


Job 


4th 


Job 


5th 


Job 




Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Total Variance Ex- 
plained 


31.8 


25.9 


31.9 


24.8 


38.3 


32. 1 


28.2 


31.0 


Unique Variance 
Explained by Edu- 
cational Attain- 
ment 


11.9 


10.6 


5.6 


4.9 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


Unique Variance 
Explained by Pres- 
tige of Previous 
Jobs 


4.1 


6.2 


6.8 


7.9 


14.4 


17.6 


10.7 


16.0 


Common Variance 
to Education and 
Prestige of Pre- 
vious Jobs 


15.8 


9.1 


19.5 


12.0 


21.7 

* 


12.5 


15.6 


13.3 
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count for more and more until by the fifth job, the unique effect of edu- 
cational attainment has dwindled to almost zero. Indeed, the causal 

I 

model implied in these findings is one in which social class background 
and educational attainment, modified positively or negatively by race, 
have a fairly strong influence on the prestige levels of the first and 
second jobs. Beyond that point, job experiences begin to count more 
heavily while background factors and educational attainment decline in 
importance. 

The analysis presented in Table 16 bears upon the interpretation 
presented in the last paragraph. A multiple regression analysis is 
shown there using the prestige scores of the third jobs held by respon- 
dents as the dependent variables, with background factors and the pres- 
tige of the first two jobs as independent variables. The total amount 

' * 
of the variance explained is 33% for whites and 27% for blacks, a 

finding which follows the usual pattern of our being better able to 

predict, the bahavior of whites than of blacks. However, the important 

finding to note in Table 16 is that the prestige standings of the first 

two jobs account uniquely for almost twice as much variance as the unique 

contributions of any one of the other factors and as much as all of them 

taken together. In addition, the contributions of combinations of 

Note that the^drddition of the background variables of social 
class and pre-entry work experience increases the total variance ex- 
plained by 0.8% in the case of whites and 2.2% in the case of blacks, 
as a comparison of Table 16 with Table 15 indicates. Thus, social 
class background and pre-entry work experience do not add very much 
to the explanation of the prestige standings of ^fehe^hird jobs held 
by our respondents. 



Table 16. 



Prestige Scores of Third Job after Entry by Background 
Factors and Prestige of Previous Jobs, by Race 





Independent Factors 


Proportion of Variance 
Uniquely Explained for 


Social 

Class 


Pre-Entry 


Education 

(Respondent} 


Prestige of 
of First 


Jobs 


Two Jobs 

. . 


Whites 


Blacks 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


0.1% 




1.2% 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0.7 


1.0 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


3.8 


4.1 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


. 6.3 


6.2 






Subtotal 


for Single Factors io.( 


) 12.5 



+ 


+ 


0 


0 


0.1 


0.0 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


0.4 


1.4 


+ 


0 


0 


+ 


0.2 


1.3 


0 


+ ' « 


+ 


0 


1.0 


' -0.5 


0 


+ 


0 

't 


+ ' ' 


0.7 


V 

0.3 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


6.3 


6.2 


/ 


Subtotal 


for 


Factors Two at a Time 


8.7 8.7 



+ 


+ 


+ 


0 




0.4 


-0.1 


+ 


+ 


0 


+ 




-0.4 


0.1 


+ 


0 


+ 


+ 




1.3 


4.3 


0 


+ 


+ 






0.7 


0.1 




Subtotal 


for Factors 


Three at a Time 


2.0 




+ 


+ 


+ 


1 

I 

+ 

1 


> 

» 

» 

» 


4.9 


1.4 



Total Variance Explained 32.8% t /.0% 



$ 



< 

ft variables containing the prestige standings of the first two jobs 

tend to account for more variance than the corresponding combinations 
omitting this factor. 

XIII: Accounting for Prestige v of Occupations Held a Decade after Entry 
The analysis presented in the last section of this report was 
centered around the chains of jobs held by our respondents. As a 
glance at the case bases in Table 14 would indicate, there are many 
respondents who have not changed jobs enough to have as many as three 
jobs between their entry into the job market and the time when they 
were interviewed. Furthermore, for some individuals, the first three 
jobs may occupy as little as the first year or so of experience in' 

1 4 

the labor force, while for others the third job may have been the one 
they currently held when interviewed, spanning as much as 20 years of 
labor force experience with the three jobs. 

In an attempt to raise the case base as much as possible and to 
standardize the period 'of exposure to labor force experience, we chose 
to concentrate on the job held by respondents a decade after their en- 
tries into the labor force. Since our respondents are all in the age 
group 30-39, the preponderance have been in the labor force at least 
a decade; the only group who are left out were those who entered the 
labor force later than twenty years of age and who were not ten years 
older when we interviewed them (and also a small number who were with- 
out jobs at ;.he time ten years after they entered). 
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First we will consider the impact of two factors which might 
have some effect on later prestige but are essentially qualitative and 
so difficult to enter into a multiple regression analysis. In Table 
17 , we consider the effect of means used to find first jobs on occupa- 
tional prestige a decade after entry, for each of six educational attain- 
ment levels. The results of an analysis of variance for Table 17 is shown 
on the bottom of that table. The F ratio indicates that both educa- 
tional attainment and means used uniquely explain statistically signi- 
ficant amounts of the total variance. in occupational prestige. However, 
the means used account for only 3.9% of the variance for whites and 
7.2% for blacks, quite small amounts when compared to the unique effects 
of education, being 23.9% for whites and 13.9% for blacks. The means 
used to obtain first jobs are relatively more important for blacks, 
another reflection of the importance of post-entry job experience for 

this group. This may further indicate that blaclpb need more skill in 

£ 

locating jobs than whites, especially those jobs which lead into a 
career line of rising occupational attainment. 

A more important factor in the prestige standing of occupations 
a decade later is the industry in which the first job was found. Table 
18 indicates that industry classification uniquely accounts for 
6.4%< of the variance for whites and 5.5% of the variance for blacks. 

It should be noted that the industry typology used is a very gross one, 



Table 17 (a). Prestige Scores of Job Held Ten Years after Entry 

by Means Used to Find First Job, by Race and Edu - 
cational Attainment ■ 




Table 17 (b). Analysis of Variance 



Source 


Whites 


Blacks 


F Ratio for Education** 


32.36* 
d.f. =(7,525) 


28.91* 
d.f. =(7,454) 


F Ratio for Means Used 

’i 


3.91* 

d.f. =(5,525) 


9.88* 

d.f. =(5,454) 


Unique Variance, Education 


32.36% 


29.35% 


Unique Variance, Means Used 


3.91% 


7 . 16% 



. . All Significant beyond .001. 

An eight category description of education is used in this 
analysis of variance. 
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Table 18 (b). Analysis of Variance 



Source 

< 


Whites 


Blacks 


F Ratio for Education** 


41:02* 

d.f. =(7,579) 


26.68* 
d.f. =(7,497) 


F Ratio for Industry 


8.50* 

d.f. =(7,579) 


5.82* 

d.f. =(7,497) 


Unique Variance, 
Education 


' 30.96% 

* 


25.26 % 


Unique Variance, 
Industry 


6.41% 


5.51% 



Significant at .001. 

4\ 

An eight category description of education is used in this 
analysis of variance. 
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being the very first digit of the three digit Census occupational code. 
Especially heterogeneous^ are the industry codes for services and the 
two codes for manufacturing, each of the three covering specific in- 
dustries varying very widely in their technical complexity and corres- 
ponding skill demands on workers. 

That industry of first jobs should make a significant contribu- 
tion to prestige scores of jobs held a decade later is a further sub- 
stantiation for the ideas put forth earlier concerning the importance 
of first jobs taken by individuals. These jobs serve fas take off 
points on career lines conditioned by the pi'estige levels of 
those jobs, the industries in which they are embedded, and by the 
educational attainments and race and class backgrounds of the persons 
involved. So college graduates will on the whole tend to go further 

f 

than high school graduates; but college graduates entering some types 
of industries will do better than those entering others with perhaps 
a more restricted range of opportunities. For the purposes of this 
report, however, all we can do is to point out a possible line of 
further analysis. The technical problems of classifying industries 
according to some sensible scheme which would facilitate analysis along 
these lines are too much to tackle in this paper. 



*4$ 

The fact that the industry classification was a very gross one 
means that the variance estimates for the effects of industry constitute 
lower bounds of the effect than a finer classification would yield. 



As the final set of empirical findings of this report, Table 19 
presents a multiple regression analysis in which background, educational 
attainment and prestige of first job are used to explain prestige of 
job held a decade after entry into the labor force. The total variance 
explained is 32.4% for whites and 27.3% for blacks. Several points 
are of interest here. First of all, class background uniquely accounts 

<s ^ 

for little of the ^variance. Apparently the effects of class back- 
ground operate through fostering or retarding educational attainment, 
but beyond the entry period its effects fade out. Secondly, the fac- 
tors of high importance are those which relate to educational attain- 
ment and work experience. For whites, educational attainment and pre- 
entry job experiences are important, while for blacks, the prestige 
level of first jobs is more important than educational attainment. 
Thirdly, the patterning of unique effects for variables taken one 
at a time also hold for combinations of two or more variables. Com- 
binations which contain the potent variables of education and pre- 

N 

entry work experiences for whites tend to account for more unique 
variance, while combinations which contain educational experience and 
the prestige level of first jobs are important for blacks. 

Table 19 adds more credence to the line of interpretation that 
has been developed in the last two sections of this report. While 
social class background helps to get an individual into a more or 
less favorable position vis a vis entry into the labor force, the 
qualifications of the individual, as indexed by his educational attain- 
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Table 19 



Prestige Scores .of Job Held Ten Years after Entry 
by Means, Used to Find First Jobs, by Race and 
Educational Attainment 



Independent Factors 


Proportion of Variance 
Uniquely Explained for 


Social 

Class 


Pre-Entry 

Jobs 


Education 

Otespondent) 


Prestige of 
First ^lob 


Whites 


Blacks 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


0.4% 


0.6% 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0.7 


, 0.4 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


6.7 


6.9 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


1.6 


5.9 






Subtotal for Single Factors 9., 


4 13.8 


+ 


+ 


0 


0 


0.1 


-0.2 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


1.4 


1.7 


+ 


, 0 


0 


+ 


0.0 


0.7 


0 


+ 


+ 


0 


4.6 


1.0 


0 


+ 


0 


+ 


0.4 


-0. 1 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


2.3 


4.1 




Subtotal for Factors Two at a Time 8.8 7.2 


+ 


+ 


p 


+ 


2.2 


0.8 


+ 


+ 


0 


+ 


0.2 


0.3 


+ 


0 


+ 


+ 


0.8 


2.5 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


’ 6.7 


1.0 




Subtotal 


for Factors Three at a Time 9. 


9 4j5 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


: 4.3 


1.7 



Total Variance Explained 



32.4% 



27 . 3% 






ment and his early work experiences, have fairly strong effects on his 
occupational attainment during his thirties. * 

XIV : Summary 

The findings of this report provide ample evidence of the impor 
tance of the period of entry into the labor force if we are to come 
to an understanding of the American occupational system. Of course, 
this statement has appeared many times in the literature over the 
past thirty years. With this report we have contributed more de- 

j 

tailed data on the processes which make the entry period important— 
the chain of events involved in the conversion of class background 
into educational attainment, the effects of one job in a chain on its 
successors, and so oi). 

The strong statistical patterning to our findings does not 
immediately suggest that the entry period is one of uncertainty and 
" floundering ." In a statistical sense, the data "hang together” 
enough to say that we can account for much of what we call success or 
failure. Of course, from the point of view of the individual going 
through the experience of entering the labor force, knowing full well 
that his first moves may set him upon a path toward career lines of, 
restricted mobility, the feeling of uncertainty and of "floundering” 
may indeed by very strong, and for good cause. 

Our findings also cast some important light on the different 
ways in which social class background and race function in condition- 
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ing occupational attainment. We found that the primary role of class 
background was to affect markedly the respondents access to education 
and also to a less important degree, to pre- entry work experiences. 
However, once the individual enters the labor market, the unique 
effects of social class background almost disappear , virtually all 
of its explanatory power being confounded with and hence mediated 
through the educational attainment of the individual. In contrast, 
race acts persistently throughout the entry period and continues to 
affect occupational careers throughout. Race is important in determining 
access to education and continues to exert a consistently strong effect 
thereafter. Iji every one of the tables presented, blacks are seen as dis 
advantaged compared to whites of the same educational attainment. 

This effect of race, moreover, grows in power as the individual spends 
more time in the labor force, so that whites and blacks are further 
apart in occupational attainment the longer they are working. 

These findings provide evidence concerning the systematic way 
in which blacks are disadvantaged in the occupational system. They 
receive less education; while at school they have fewer opportunities 
to take on full-time or part-time employment; once they enter the la- 
bor market, they are less able to transform educational attainment into 
occupational attainment; the longer they work, the further behind whites 
they fall; and, finally, the higher the educational attainment of the 
black man, the worse off he is compared to whites with similar training. 
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T'hese patterns add up to a massively discriminating occupa- 
tional system, one which systematically provides less than equal 

treatment for blacks, even allowing for the poverty of their social, 

* 

backgrounds and their poorer schooling. This is one of the concrete 
meanings of institutional racism, a pattern of treatment whose out- 
comes may not be intended by any particular subsystem nor understood 
in terms of the prejudices of individuals, yet so pervasive that it 
can best be viewed as the output of the total society. 
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by Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Lipset. 2nd ed. New York: The Free 
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The sample target population was the total population of males 
30-39 years of age residing in households in the United States. Indi- 
viduals in the sample were selected by standard multi-stage area proba- 
bility methods. The National Opinion Research Center drew the sample 
and conducted the interviews. 

( ^The scale is essentially similar to the one used in Blau and 
Duncan cit . , pp. 165-166), which ranges from 0 to 8. 

^Carl E. Wisler, 1969. "Partitioning the Explained Variance 
in a Regression Analysis." A Study of Our Nations Schools , edited 
by George Mayeske, et al . , U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
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